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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. Ill, No. 3 December, 1916 

EFFECTS OF SECESSION UPON THE COMMERCE OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

The Mississippi valley has always played an important role 
in American politics and economic life. For a century it was 
a pawn for the play of nations ; after 1803 it became a battling 
ground between sections. Its value as an ally was early 
recognized. To secure it for the south, Calhoun and other 
southern statesmen endeavored to extend a railway from the 
south Atlantic seaboard to the Ohio valley, running from 
Charlestown to Cincinnati. 1 South Carolina and other states to 
be traversed passed acts incorporating the road; 2 but the rail- 
way as thus projected was never built. 3 This agitation, however, 
marked the beginning of a struggle for the valley not to be 
wholly abandoned until after the civil war. A superior trans- 
portation system (the great lakes with numerous railways and 
canal connections) was gradually drawing the trade of the upper 

i In a letter to Robert Y. Hayne, October 28, 1838, Calhoun says of this railway : 
"I believe the success of the connection of the West is of the last importance to us 
politically and commercially. ' ' Calhoun correspondence in American historical asso- 
ciation, Annual report, 1899 (Washington, 1900), 2: 411. See also ibid., 430, 431, 
1060. 

2 Railroad proceedings and address of Fulton and vicinity to the people of Ohio 
(Cincinnati, 1835). 

3 The idea of such a road was never given up. The bitter struggle and the ulti- 
mate construction of the Cincinnati Southern railroad ("Queen and Crescent") was 
a consummation of this same project. See Edward A. Ferguson, Founding of the 
Cincinnati Southern railway (Cincinnati, 1905) ; Congressional globe, 42 congress, 1 
session (1871), pt. 1: 16, 22, 73, 74; Jacob H. Hollander, "The Cincinnati Southern 
railway : a study in municipal activity ' ' in Johns Hopkins university, Studies in his- 
torical and political science (Baltimore, 1894), 12: 7-96. 
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valley to New York and the east. The south at last saw that it 
was waging a losing fight; and its chief port, New Orleans, was 
soon forced to a position of insignificance as an exit for the val- 
ley trade. 4 Seeing herself overwhelmed, she gave this parting 
lament, "With a position the most favored in the world, New 
Orleans should have been the queen of the south and the 
west. . . Instead of this, she has preferred to sit in her isola- 
tion without sympathy or cooperation in the works of her neigh- 
bors. It is thus that these neighbors on their way to the sea- 
board leave her without a parting symptom of regret." 5 

Although New Orleans ceased to be a great exporting city for 
the products of the upper valley, still she enjoyed a very exten- 
sive and growing trade within the valley itself. 6 The northwest 
and the Ohio valley poured down their food products to feed the 
"cotton south" in exchange for sugar, molasses, and other 
southern products. As there were no lines of railways running 
north and south during this period, the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers were still the great arteries of commerce. In addition to 
this long distance traffic, there was a considerable local trade 
along the rivers, the steamers often having consignments for 
the small river towns and plantations. The lower Mississippi 
and the Ohio rivers gradually became the most important high- 
way for this class of commerce. Indeed, much grain was still 
finding its way down the upper Mississippi, but larger and larger 
consignments were being sent by railroad and canal to the great 
lakes and thence to the seaboard through the Erie canal. Cin- 
cinnati soon came to be the chief distributing center for the Ohio 
valley and in an increasing degree for the whole "cotton south," 
and thus greatly increased the commerce on the Ohio river. For 
a quarter of a century preceding the civil war, an average of 
more than a thousand steamboats passed through the Louisville 

* The following table of exports for New Orleans shows the final crash : 
Exports 1856 1860 

flour 251,000 barrels 80,000 

wheat . . 1,096,000 bushels 2,000 

corn 2,941,000 bushels 224,000 

rye, oats, etc. (value) $67,000 $1,000 

Eighth census, agriculture, 1860, clvi. 

s James D. B. DeBow, Industrial resources, statistics, etc., of the United States, 
and more particularly of the southern and western states (New York, 1854), 2: 444. 

6 Her cotton exports still ran high. 
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and Portland canal annually. 7 During this period, the steam- 
boat tonnage on the rivers showed no signs of decreasing, al- 
though the immense export trade was being shifted from the 
rivers to the railways and the great lakes. This points to a 
rapidly growing intra-valley trade. 

By the beginning of the civil war, then, the export trade of 
the valley was no longer a river traffic to New Orleans; but 
the trade between the northern and southern parts of the in- 
terior was carried on almost wholly by steamboats. A river 
trade that could lose annually more than a half thousand trans- 
portation units, valued at over $2,000,000 without considering 
the cargoes, must have been exceedingly profitable. 8 Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Memphis, and New Orleans owed much of their com- 
mercial prosperity to this steamboat traffic; St. Louis and Nash- 
ville were also important centers of this intra-valley trade. 
Regular lines of steamboats left Cincinnati daily for Madison 
and Louisville, Nashville, the Arkansas river, and New Orleans. 9 
A daily average of a dozen steamers arrived in Cincinnati ; these 
were about equally divided in up-and-down river traffic. 10 Large 
cargoes of salt on flatboats from the regions above Cincinnati 
floated down the Ohio and into the Mississippi. 11 Almost every 
southbound steamboat carried large consignments of corn, can- 
dles, whisky, apples, bacon, hay, pork, poultry, flour, horses, and 
mules. 12 The traffic up the river was just as important and ex- 
tensive. An average of seventy steamers arrived in New Or- 
leans, bringing large cargoes. 13 The trade up the river consisted 
largely of molasses, sugar, raisins, furniture, lemons, oranges, 
turpentine, and cotton. 14 With the exception of furniture, and 
to some extent oranges and lemons, these products were original 
constituents of the intra-valley trade. Much of the cotton was 
consigned to Louisville and Cincinnati; but a large amount also 

' Beport on Louisville and Portland canal, in Miscellaneous documents of the house 
of representatives, number 83, 40 congress, 2 session, 34, 35. 

s Cincinnati Daily Gazette, January 3, 1861. 

9 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, December 24, 1860. 

io Cincinnati Daily Gazette, December 11, 1860. 

ii The Cincinnati Daily Commercial of December 18, 1860, says, "Four barges in 
tow pass down to Louisville with 4,000 barrels of salt." See ibid., 1860, passim. 

12 Ibid., 1860, passim. 

is Ibid., January 4, 1861. 

i* Ibid., December, 1860. 
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found its way on up the Ohio to Pittsburg and thence eastward. 
Steamers from Nashville and the upper Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers brought out daily large consignments of apple 
brandy, tallow, peanuts, dried fruit, rags, chestnuts, and flax- 
seed. 15 The whole aspect of this trade between the two sections 
was one of mutual dependence. The existence of this commerce 
was much more important to the economic solidarity and con- 
tentment of the valley, than the use of any particular route for 
the export trade. However much the south had regretted see- 
ing the export trade seek the railroads and canals to the east 
for an outlet, she had experienced no rude upsetting of her 
economic well-being. This important intra-valley trade had 
rapidly developed and filled in all gaps in river traffic made by 
the changing routes for the export trade of the valley. This 
general situation existed, then, when the civil war with all its 
train of consequences began. 

For years, the free and unobstructed navigation of the Missis- 
sippi had been one of the priceless traditions of the whole valley. 
The man in the northwest may never have stopped to think how 
little he used that river as an outlet, yet he always held it in 
view as a potential regulator of all other routes. It is little 
wonder, then, that the whole northern part of the valley was 
much agitated by the idea of a southern confederacy. Governor 
Yates of Illinois, in his inaugural address on January 14, 1861, 
said : "Can it be for a moment supposed that the people of the 
valley of the Mississippi will ever consent that the great river 
shall flow for hundreds of miles through a foreign jurisdiction, 
and they be compelled, if not to fight their way in the face of the 
forts frowning upon its banks, to submit to the imposition and 
annoyance of arbitrary taxes and exorbitant duties to be levied 
upon their commerce ? . . . I know I speak for Illinois, and 
I believe for the northwest, when I declare them a unit, in the 
unalterable determination of her millions, occupying the great 
basin drained by the Mississippi, to permit no portion of that 
stream to be controlled by a foreign jurisdiction." 16 In a 
Fourth of July oration in the same year, Edward Everett re- 

i r > Cincinnati Daily Commercial, Docember 24, 1860. 

lfi Reports to the general assembly of Illinois, twenty-second session, January 7, 
1861 (Springfield, 1861), 1: 27. 
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f erred to the Mississippi as being ours "by the law of Nature 
and of God." "Louisiana . . . fondly believes," he con- 
tinued, "that ten million of the Free People of the Union will 
allow her and her seceding brethren to open and shut the por- 
tals of this mighty region at their pleasure." 1T Both Governor 
Dennison of Ohio 18 and Governor Morton of Indiana 19 in mes- 
sages to their legislatures expressed grave fears that the mouth 
of the Mississippi might be obstructed. The Illinois State Jour- 
nal, speaking for the whole upper valley region, exclaims : "The 
great North-west will wage war with the Slave States bordering 
on that river as long as she has a man or a dollar but what she 
will enjoy the right of free and unobstructed navigation of her 
natural Southern outlet." 20 Even many people in the southern 
part of the valley could not look with equanimity upon a south- 
ern confederacy tampering with the outlet of the great interior. 
The Nashville Democrat in March, 1861, was much upset over 
the confederate trade regulations both effective and prospec- 
tive. 21 As a matter of fact, the upper Mississippi valley was 
fearing much less the obstruction of the outlet of the valley than 
an interference icith the intra-valley commerce. 

This state of feeling put the confederacy in a very delicate 
position. It was necessary for that government to adopt at once 
some policy toward the whole question of the trade through and 
in the valley. For the time being, no line of action was neces- 
sary for the federal government. It recognized no confederacy. 
So far as it was concerned, the status quo solved the question. 
Not only was there some seeming probability at first that the 
northwest might be won over to the confederacy, if the right 
policy were pursued, but also there existed the stern eventuality 
of a loss of some of the middle valley states not to mention the 
northwest, if a bungling policy were adopted. The extreme 

•" The rebellion record: a diary of American- events, with documents, narratives, 
illustrative incidents, poetry, etc., edited by Frank Moore . . . with an introduc- 
tory address on the causes of the struggle, and the great issues before the country, by 
Edward Everett (New York, 1864), 1: 41. 42. 

1* Crisis (Columbus, Ohio), April 18, 1861. 

] s> Message to the legislature April 24, 1861, in Documentary journal of Indiana, 
1860-1861, p. 579. 

to Illinois Weekly State Journal (Springfield), May 8, 1861. 

«' Quoted in ibid., April 10, 1861. 
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southern interior states seem to have had no difficulty in sug- 
gesting a solution. The New Orleans Delta, even before the 
secession of South Carolina, suggested that the policy of the 
south would be free trade and that the interests of the northwest 
would be conserved. 22 The Crisis, a strong state rights paper 
published in Columbus, Ohio, saw not the slightest danger of the 
south 's closing the Mississippi. 28 In the Alabama state conven- 
tion, held in the latter part of January, 1861, Yancey defended 
a resolution for the free navigation of the Mississippi. 24 

It was soon apparent to the first session of the provisional 
congress of the confederacy, which met in Montgomery on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1861, that trade regulations in the Mississippi valley 
and the control of the Mississippi river would be among its most 
important considerations. It was thoroughly cognizant of the 
feelings of the people of the upper part of the valley, as well as 
of the river states of the confederacy. In order to allay all 
fear at once, the confederate congress on February 18 passed a 
law admitting free of duty practically everything that the north- 
west produced, and indeed everything that had been carried 
down the river in the intra-valley trade. 25 Thus before a tariff 
bill could be worked out a free trade policy was proclaimed. 
This was a distinct bid for the up-valley states. But there still 
remained unsettled the question as to what regulations should 
be adopted in the carrying of this trade. The individual right 
to use the river was most jealously guarded by the valley. 
Again the confederacy showed its extreme desire to placate the 
states concerned by declaring an open Mississippi in the follow- 
ing words: "The Congress of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica do enact, That the peaceful navigation of the Mississippi 
river is hereby declared free to the citizens of any of the States 
upon its borders or upon the borders of its navigable tribu- 

22 Quoted in the Cincinnati Daily Commercial, December 13, 1860. 

23 Crisis, January 31, 1861. 

24 Ibid., February 28, 1861. 

25 The following articles were allowed entry duty free: bacon, pork, ham, lard, beef, 
fish of all kinds, wheat and flour of wheat and of all other grains, Indian corn and meal, 
gunpowder and all the materials of which it is made, lead in all forms, arms of every 
description, and munitions of war and military accoutrements, percussion caps, living 
animals of all kinds, also all agricultural products in their natural state. Statutes at 
large of the provisional government of the Confederate States of America from the 
institution of the government, February 8, 1861, to its termination, February 18, 
1862, inclusive (Richmond, 1864), ch. 3: 28. 
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taries. . ." 2e By this same act, all vessels bound for points 
outside of the confederacy were allowed free and unobstructed 
passage. 27 This arrangement, then, secured completely the free- 
dom of an outlet. Whatever tariffs the confederacy might levy 
on goods entering its bounds for sale within, were in no way to 
apply to cargoes passing through the confederacy for outside 
points. In the case of the intra-valley traffic, the same freedom 
was allowed to vessels, with the exception, of course, that they 
must enter and pay duty on all dutiable articles on board. But, 
as has been indicated, such articles as a down-river steamer 
would ordinarily carry were allowed free entry. This provision 
was designed not only to prevent ill feeling between the sections, 
but also to ensure a cheap food supply to the confederacy. The 
general tariff act passed on May 21 confirmed the policy of free 
entry for the products of the upper valley, but levied various 
duties on most manufactured goods, which would naturally come 
from the east and the New England states. 28 

In order to carry out this policy speedily, ports of entry were 
set up, minor rules and regulations formulated, and collectors 
appointed. 29 By the middle of April, all vessels entering and 
leaving the confederacy were required to obtain clearance 
papers. 30 Speaking of the policy adopted and the service main- 
tained, President Davis said in his message of April 29, 1861, 
"Free transit has been secured for vessels passing through the 
Confederate States; and delay and inconvenience have been 
avoided as far as possible, in organizing the revenue service for 
the various railways entering our territory." 31 

As far as the confederate regulations were concerned, trade 

26 /&»<?., eh. 14: 36 (February 25, 1861) ; War of the rebellion. Official records of 
the union and confederate armies, ser. four, 1: 111, 112. 

w Of course the customary pilotage and lighthouse fees were collected. 

28 Among the articles admitted free of duty by this tariff act were: bacon, pork, 
ham, lard, beef, wheat, flour and bran of all other grains, Indian corn and meal, bar- 
ley, rye, oats and oat meal, and living animals of all kinds, not otherwise provided 
for; also all agricultural products, including those of the orchard and garden, in 
their natural state, not otherwise provided for; gunpowder and all materials of 
which it is made, arms of every description, munitions of war, percussion caps, and 
all military accoutrements. Statutes at large of the provisional government of the 
Confederate States of America, 127-135. 

29 Ibid., 42, 88, 92 ; Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 15, 1861. 
so For a specimen copy, see ibid. 

31 James D. Bichardson, Compilation of the messages and papers of the confed- 
eracy, including the diplomatic correspondence, 1861-1865 (Nashville, 1905), 1: 77. 
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throughout the valley should have continued uninterrupted. 
But always one of the natural concomitants of war is a general 
paralysis of trade and an upsetting of confidence in the financial 
world. With this, also, generally goes a highly inflated com- 
merce in certain articles — munitions of war and necessary food 
products. Although the confederacy had set up practically free 
trade for the Mississippi valley as far as imports were con- 
cerned, she soon adopted an entirely different policy in regard 
to exports. An inflated war trade was very acceptable when it 
was all coming south; but immense exports of cotton up the 
river soon became unbearable. 32 Cotton withheld from the north 
was a more effective weapon than the money its sale would bring. 
An act of the provisional congress on May 21, partially in retal- 
iation for the blockade of southern ports but more from military 
necessity, forbade under heavy penalty the exportation of cotton 
except through the seaports. 33 There still existed a large and 
growing trade up the river in molasses, syrup, sugar, hides, 
fruit, and other southern products, 34 but this was effectually cut 
off by an act of August 2, effective August 10, which extended 
the provisions of the act of May 21 to tobacco, sugar, rice, mo- 
lasses, syrup, and naval stores. 35 

As a whole this policy was very liberal and just to all legit- 
imate interests of the interior. The upper valley states were 
much more desirous of having an open market for their goods 
than apprehensive of having any source of supplies cut off in 
the south. But just here arose the first important problem of 
the federal government in dealing with the trade between the 
two extremities of the valley. The confederacy's whole policy 
had been shaped so as to receive goods easily from the outside, 
but to prevent the exportation of goods to the loyal states. To 
complicate the whole situation from the standpoint of the fed- 
eral government, Kentucky had set up her peculiar doctrine of 
armed neutrality. 

32 Merchants' magazine and commercial review, 44: 782, 783. 

33 Statutes at large of the provisional government of the Confederate States of 
America, eh. 4:152, 153; War of the rebellion, official records, ser. four, 1:341. 
This law was to become effective on the first of June and was not to apply to the 
Mexican frontier. 

3i Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 15, 1861. 

3'"> War of the rebellion, official records, ser. four, 1: 529; Statutes at large of the 
provisional government of the Confederate States of America, ch. 9: 170. 
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Kentucky was a veritable highway between the confederacy 
on the one side, and the loyal states north of the Ohio on the 
other. Numerous railways ran down to her borders on the 
north; the Ohio river afforded a continuous highway along her 
whole length; the Louisville and Nashville railroad had just 
been completed leading to the very heart of the confederacy ; and 
a half dozen navigable rivers led to the interior of the state. 3 " 
Unique combinations and interactions of many forces, social, 
political, and commercial had caused the state to assume and 
continue her position of armed neutrality throughout the sum- 
mer of 1861. 37 The trade that passed along her northern border, 
the large commerce that she herself engaged in, and the exten- 
sive traffic across the river with the cities and communities in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had drawn her closely to these states 
socially, commercially, and politically. 38 This situation led to 
exceedingly complicated results when the war came on. Presi- 
dent Lincoln attached the greatest importance to keeping Ken- 
tucky in the union, and inducing her to align herself boldly for 
the cause of the north. 39 The state was undoubtedly much in- 
fluenced in taking her stand for neutrality by her large trading 
connections with both the north and the south. By assuming 
such a position, she hoped to continue this profitable business 
with both sections. The staid and business-like James Guthrie 
embodied this position in the following advice, "Keep up your 
relations of trade and commerce and good fellowship; stand 
firmly by the cause and heed the counsels of men who have coun- 

Sli Frederic L. Paxson, "The railroads of the 'Old Northwest' before the civil 
war" in Wisconsin academy of science, arts, and letters, Transactions (Madison, 
1912), 17: pt. 1. 

a? The neutrality proclamation was issued by Governor Magoffin on May 20. 
Crisis, May 2:!, 1861; Lewis Collins, Collins' historical sketches of Kentucky. His- 
tory of Kentucky . . . revised, enlarged . . . and brought down to . . . 
1874, by Richard H. Collins (Covington, 1874), 1:88 ff. Neutrality was finally 
abandoned on September 1 8. Ibid., 1 : 93, 94. 

38 Thomas Speed, R. M. Kelly, and Alfred Prittle, Union regiments of Kentucky 
(Louisville, 1897), 13; N. S. Shaler, Kentucky: a pioneer commonwealth (New York, 
1888), 223 passim; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 7, 1861; Henry A. and Kate B. 
Ford, History of Cincinnati, Ohio, with illustrations and biographical sketches (Cleve- 
land, 1881), 103; History of the Ohio falls cities and their counties, with biograph- 
ical sketches (Cleveland, 1882), 1: 323; Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the war; her states- 
men, generals and soldiers (New York, 1868). 1: 20. 

3t > See letter from Lincoln to O. H. Browning, in John O. Nicolay and John Hay, 
Complete ivorks of Abraham Lincoln (New York, n. d.). 6: 357-361. 
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selled peace and harmony and attendant prosperity. ' ' 40 Even 
the strong union supporter, Joseph Holt, said, "If . . . 
from her intimate social and business relations with the South, 
Kentucky shall determine to maintain the neutral attitude as- 
sumed for her by her legislature . . ." still her position 
would be honorable, although not as loyal as he would like to 
see. 41 Kentucky, like the other upper valley states had pro- 
tested against a southern confederacy's shutting up the Mis- 
sissippi, but her neutral position soon brought her prosperity 
which calmed her susceptibilities on the question of "an unob- 
structed outlet. ' ' * 2 

This prosperity, as suggested before, was due to the immense 
trade which passed from and through the state for the south. 
The three strategic if not indeed crucial points in this whole 
trade situation were Cincinnati, Louisville, and Cairo. The 
amount and kind of control exercised at any one of these places 
had a very material bearing upon the trade that passed along 
and through Kentucky and ultimately to the confederacy. 

Cincinnati first assumed a place of prominence. Although 
lying north of the Ohio, Cincinnati was in every material aspect 
a southern city, 43 and her prosperity was as much bound up with 
the south as if she had been situated in the very heart of that 

*o Speech in Louisville, April 21, 1861, in Rebellion record, 1 : 73. 
4i "Letter from Joseph Holt to J. F. Speed, New York, May 31, 1861," in Wis- 
consin historical library, Rebellion pamphlets. 

42 The legislature early in March made the following protest against the customs 
regulations of the confederacy : ' ' Whereas this General Assembly is informed that 
certain persons acting as a Congress of the seceding states have assumed power to 
obstruct and regulate the free navigation of the Mississippi by the citizens of this 
Union to whom it belongs, therefore be it Resolved by the General Assembly of th? 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, That Kentucky, having as much right to the Mississippi 
River, to its free, unobstructed navigation, as Louisiana or any other State, and that 
right being of vital importance to her people, feels it her duty to herself and to her 
sister States, at the earliest day, to make this her most solemn protest against any 
assumption of such power to control the navigation of that river as utterly without 
right or proper authority, and as what she cannot and will not submit to." Ameri- 
can annual cyclopaedia, and register of important events . . . embracing polit- 
ical, civil, military and social affairs; public documents; biography, statistics, com- 
merce, finance, literature, science, agriculture, and mechanical industry for 1861 (New 
York, 1865), 396. See also Rebellion record, 2: 533. 

43 Ford, History of Cincinnati, 106; Eeid, Ohio in the war, 1: 17, 19; Charles F. 
Goss, Cincinnati, the queen city, 1788-1912 (Chicago, 1912), 1: 206, 207. 
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region. 44 In ways of thinking, she was little different from the 
cities south of the Ohio. "Anti-slavery speakers had scarcely 
been tolerated, and anti-slavery meetings were a dangerous ex- 
periment. ' ' 45 Indeed, so far was Cincinnati inclined ' ' to follow 
the leadings of her purse strings, ' ' that there were grave appre- 
hensions at first that she would ultimately align herself with the 
south. 46 In the municipal election held on the first of April, 
1861, a strong southern rights democrat was elected mayor. 47 
But the news of Fort Sumter had a wonderful effect upon Cin- 
cinnati ; the situation began to clarify immediately, and the city 
soon came out strongly for the union. 48 The attack on Fort 
Sumter also caused the first interference with river traffic. The 
Cincinnati Daily Commercial remarks, "From the tenor of the 
dispatches we should not be surprised to hear that supplies for 
the South were cut off in all directions. The war fever like the 
river is booming high. " 49 A Cincinnati shipper on hearing of 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, refused to fulfill his contract 
with a Charleston merchant for 100 casks of bacon. 50 Soon 
many of the more patriotic Cincinnatians refused to make ship- 
ments not only to the southern confederacy but even to Ken- 
tucky, whose geographical position and general attitude made 
the ultimate destination of such consignments open to suspicion. 
The assumption of this position by Cincinnati greatly alarmed 
Louisville. On April 23 a large delegation of Louisville mer- 
chants went up to Cincinnati to make a strong protest against 
the stoppage of trade, and to enter into working relations with 
the shippers. 51 Mr. King, speaking for the city, assured them of 
Cincinnati 's friendship, and read to them a letter from Governor 
Dennison to Mayor Hatch, in which he said, "So long as any 
State remains in the Union, with professions of attachments to 
it, we cannot discriminate between that State and our own. . . 

** Charles Cist, Sketches and statistics of Cincinnati in 1859 (Cincinnati, 1859), 
346; History of Cincinnati and Hamilton county (Cincinnati, 1894), 344. 
45 ibid. 
4« Goss, Cincinnati, 1 : 205, 206. 

47 Ibid., 206. 

48 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 15, 1861. 

49 Ibid. 
so Ibid. 

51 Reid, Ohio in the war, 1: 39. 
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To seize arms going to a state which had not actually seceded, 
could give a pretext for the assertion that we had inaugurated 
hostile conduct. . . Until there is such circumstantial evi- 
dence as to create a moral certainty of an immediate intention 
to use arms against us, I would not be willing to order their seiz- 
ure; much less would I be willing to interfere with the trans- 
portation of provisions. ' ' 52 The Louisville delegates were as- 
sured that this not only expressed the sentiment of Cincinnati, 
but of the people of Ohio as well. 53 

A few days later, however, a small band of strong union sym- 
pathizers met and protested that this did not express the senti- 
ment of Cincinnati. They hurried through the following reso- 
lution, "Resolved, That any man or set of men in Cincinnati or 
elsewhere who knowingly sell or ship one ounce of flour, or 
pound of provisions, or any arms or articles which are contra- 
band of war, to any person or any State, which has not declared 
its firm determination to sustain the Government in the present 
crisis, is a traitor, and deserves the' doom of a traitor. ' ' B * This 
was a direct thrust at the trade with Kentucky; for that state 
with its neutrality in force had not ' ' declared its firm determina- 
tion to sustain the Government. ' ' 55 These Cincinnati merchants 
were attempting to solve the difficult problem which Kentucky's 
neutrality presented to trade regulations, by refusing to trade 
at all — a decision that the state of Ohio had not yet seen fit to 
make and a course which the federal government did not think 
best to follow. A number of Cincinnatians organized themselves 
into a band called the home guards, and devoted their time to a 
suppression of all contraband trade with the south. Steamboats 
were watched, depots searched, and suspicious bales and boxes 
ordered back to warehouses. 56 

The federal government still remained inactive. It had made 
no rules or regulations whatever dealing with trade to the eon- 

52 Ohio executive documents, 1861 (Columbus, 1862), pt. 1: 412; Reid, Ohio in the 
war, 1 : 39, 40. 
ttlbid., 1: 40. 

54 Ibid. ; History of the Ohio falls cities and their counties, 1 : 96. 

55 Although Kentucky had not yet officially declared her neutrality, she was in 
effect maintaining it. 

5« Eeid, Ohio in the war, 1 : 41. 
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federacy through the interior." Lincoln was playing his game 
with the border states and biding his time. The states north of 
the Ohio, unable to fathom the supposedly criminal inactivity of 
the federal government, set boldly to work by the latter part of 
April, to deal with the whole situation. Directly following the 
fall of Fort Sumter, Governor Dennison sent an emissary, 
Thomas M. Key, a democrat from the state senate, to conclude 
some sort of an understanding with Governor Magoffin of Ken- 
tucky. 58 Cincinnati had immense stores of munitions of war 
and food provisions which were threatened by their close prox- 
imity to Kentucky; and trade relations with that state also 
needed attention. Key had no trouble in making satisfactory 
arrangements, after he had reported to Governor Magoffin "his 
firm purpose to permit nothing to be done which could be viewed 
as menacing the safety of the city of Cincinnati, and his desire 
for instant communication with you upon any occurrence which 
should disturb public order, or tend to excite unfriendly feel- 
ing." 59 

Despite these assurances, Ohio feared trouble from below the 
river, and looked with many misgivings upon the dispatch of 
munitions of war toward Kentucky and the south. Dennison 
soon abandoned his conciliatory attitude toward the neutral 
state. On April 21, he forbade telegraph operators to transmit 
orders for munitions of war by any person except "the Gov- 
ernors of the States loyal to the Union, or Officers of the U. S. 
Army or Government, or Mayors of cities in the loyal States. ' ' r '° 
This admitted of an interpretation that would easily exclude 
Kentucky from the use of the telegraph lines. A week later, 
Dennison issued orders to all railroad presidents in Ohio, to ex- 

5? The order of April 19, blockading the southern ports, did not affect the interior 
trade. Merchants' magazine and commercial review, 44: 785; for other early regula- 
tions see ibid., 652-656. 

58 Reid, Ohio in the war, 37, 38; Ford, History of Cincinnati, 106. 

5» Letter from Key to Dennison, April 23, 1861, in Ohio executive documents, 1861, 
pt. 1 : 412. For whole correspondence, see ibid., 410-412. 

°o Ohio executive documents, 1861, pt. 1 : 401. On the same day, Dennison issued 
another order to telegraph operators forbidding them to transmit news of any kind 
concerning the movement of troops. The Ohio press strongly objected to this order, 
as it resulted in outside papers carrying Ohio news at least twenty-four hours earlier 
than Ohio papers. For orders and protests, see ibid., 399, 400 ; Crisis, May 2, 1861 ; 
Eeid, Ohio in the war, 1: 41, 42. 
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amine all freight going toward "Virginia or any other seceded 
State" in order to apprehend and stop all "arms, munitions of 
war, or other articles contraband of war." G1 On the following 
day, a similar order was issued to the express companies. 02 The 
legislature, also, which had been convened in extra session, was 
thoroughly aroused over the general situation. In the latter 
part of April, it passed an act declaring it treason to supply 
"arms or ammunition or military stores ... to the en- 
emies of this state or the United States. " 63 A few days later, 
the legislature set up an intricate and detailed system of espion- 
age, appointing "inspectors of freight and merchandise" to pry 
into all freight entering and leaving the state. 6 * All the fore- 
going orders and regulations referred primarily to arms and 
munitions of war, and in every instance it was possible to inter- 
pret them in such a way as to exclude Kentucky from a partici- 
pation in the trade. 

Indiana was scarcely less aroused over the trade going to the 
south. On May 4, Governor Morton wrote Lincoln and de- 
manded an instant cessation of commercial intercourse with 
Kentucky, declaring that ' ' Kentucky will maintain substantially 
a neutral position, which is the most that their so-called Union 
men pretend to hope for. ' ' 65 Indiana had the same problem of 
preventing the easy and growing traffic across the Ohio with the 
Kentucky shore. An extra session of the legislature appointed 
a "Committee on Trade and Commerce" to enquire into what 
regulations were necessary "in regard to shipping grains and 
provisions on the different lines of railroads, canals, and rivers, 
running through this State, particularly those lines of railroads 
leading to the friendly Border Slave States. ' ' oe The sentiment 
in Indiana, however, was not strong enough to be crystallized 
into as large a number of executive orders and statutes as was 
the case in Ohio. 67 Illinois was not so much interested in the 

81 Reid, Ohio in the war, 1: 41, 42; Ohio executive documents, 1861, p. 1: 402. 

62 Ibid., pt. 1 : 401. 

r>3 Acts of the Ohio legislature for the session of January 7, 1861, 110. 

et Acts of the Ohio legislature for the session of January 7, 1861, 127. As the 
United States government soon acted, Governor Dennison allowed this law to lapse. 
Crisis, May 16, 1861. 

65 War of the rebellion, official records, ser. three, 1: 158. 

66 Journal of the Indiana state senate, special session April 24, 1861, 15. 

67 Numerous attempts were made in the legislature to deal with the question of 
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inconsiderable trade passing from her borders directly to Ken- 
tucky as in regulating trade along her river frontiers. This 
latter problem she dealt with effectively at Cairo. 08 

With all these attempted regulations of the trade with Ken- 
tucky by the several states, there seems to have been no effect 
upon the amount of arms and provisions reaching her borders. 
Governor Dennison now conceived heroic measures. He called 
the governors of Indiana and Illinois to meet with himself at 
Indianapolis on May 24, and advocated the seizure of Louisville, 
Columbus, Paducah, Covington, Newport, and other Kentucky 
river towns, to protect the states north of the Ohio and to stop 
the traffic by railway to the confederacy through Kentucky. 
Tli is plan for united action, however, came to naught. 09 

The confederacy had now been in existence four months, and 
still the United States government had not acted in regard to 
setting up regulations for commercial intercourse with it in the 
interior, in spite of the fact that there had long existed a per : 
sistent clamor from the states north of the Ohio for federal 
action. Their separate efforts had been designed to accomplish 
what the United States government had refused to do. As has 
been stated before, however, Lincoln had a deep-laid plan in not 
interfering with the trade of states like Kentucky ; he was play- 
ing for bigger stakes. According to the general rules of inter- 
national law prevailing at the time, trade with the south after 
the fall of Fort Sumter should have been interdicted ; 70 but not 
until July 13 did congress authorize the president to declare all 
commerce with the seceded states at an end. 71 Even then, it 
was not until August 16 that Lincoln declared that "all commer- 

trading with Kentucky; but no laws were passed. For attempted trade embargo, see 
ibid., 33 ; for contraband trade, ibid., 104 ; for an attempt to send a committee to 
Kentucky, see Journal of the house of representatives of Indiana, special session, 
April U, 1861, 101, 162. 

cs Reference to the Cairo blockade described later. 

<"> Reid, Ohio in the war, 1 : 38, 46. Yates and Morton agreed to this plan of ac- 
tion. Senator Trumbull, who was present, reduced the plan to writing, memorializing 
the United States government to act. All three governors signed it, and Trumbull 
took it to Washington. 

™ James Kent, Commentaries on American laiv (New York, 1826-1830), 1: lec- 
ture 3. 

7i Statutes at large, treaties and proclamations of the United States of America 
from December 5, 1859 to March 3, 1863, edited by George P. Sanger (Boston, 1864), 
12: 256-258; Rebellion record, 2: 539. 
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cial intercourse" with, them should cease. 72 By no interpreta- 
tion could the proclamation he made to apply to Kentucky ; this, 
then, represented a tardy expression of a general policy by the 
United States government regarding the interior traffic. 

Despite the fact that the national government had declared 
no general policy during the earlier period, certain regulations, 
especially those affecting contraband of war, were of command- 
ing necessity. Consequently under the general discretionary 
power of the secretary of the treasury over revenues, Salmon 
P. Chase on May 2 issued a circular "To Collectors, Surveyors, 
and other Officers of the Customs on the Northern and North- 
western Waters of the United States. ' ' 73 This circular ordered 
customs officials to examine the manifests and search all steam- 
ers, "flatboats and other water crafts . . . railroad cars 
and other vehicles . . . laden with merchandise the ultimate 
destination of which you have good reason to believe is for any 
port or place under insurrectionary control" and to seize all 
" arms, munitions of war, provisions, or other supplies. . ." 7 * 
This order was sufficiently general in its two most essential 
parts as to leave the effectiveness of the whole order de- 
pendent on the inclination of the individual collector. In the 
first place, what regions were to be understood as "being under 
insurrectionary control," and in the second place, what was to 
be understood by "provisions or other supplies"? In order to 
settle these questions, the home guard committee in Cincinnati 
addressed the following questions to the United States district 
attorney: "1. What States are to be considered loyal to the 
United States Government? 2. What articles are contraband? 
3. Have we the right to stop the shipment of goods, provisions, 
etc. to Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia?" 75 The district 
attorney answered that the border states should be considered 
loyal "although it is very evident that in the four States men- 
tioned [Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri] there are 
many disloyal citizens." Practically everything that the in- 
terior states could ship south was declared contraband. 76 And 

72 James D. Eichardson, Compilation of the messages and papers of the presidents, 
1789-1897 (Washington, 1896-1899), 4: 37, 38. 

'3 Illinois Weekly State Journal, May 15, 1861 ; Crisis, May 16, 1861. 

itlbid.; Merchants' magazine and commercial review, 44: 786. 

? 5 These questions were asked before the secession of Tennessee and Virginia. 

?« ' ' The following articles are contraband of war : All gold and silver coin ; all 
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as for Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee, "it is obviously im- 
proper to permit any articles . . . above enumerated whose 
ultimate destination may reach the rebel forces, to be forwarded 
to those States. ' ' 77 This last answer solved nothing. It was 
impossible to stop goods from reaching the south through Ken- 
tucky as long as any goods were allowed to go to that state. 
There were too many subterfuges that might be used. The only 
thing certain about the "ultimate destination" of goods was, 
that if they were consigned to Louisville or to any other Ken- 
tucky town, the ultimate destination was the confederacy. 
"Property might as well be consigned to Charleston, S.C., or 
to Richmond, Va,, as to Louisville, Ky." pointedly remarked the 
editor of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette.™ Strong efforts were 
made to prevent goods from reaching Kentucky. All passen- 
gers on ferryboats for Covington and Newport were searched 
for pistols and other contraband, "but in spite of all efforts 
Kentucky long continued to be the convenient source and medi- 
um for supplies to the South-Western Seceded States." 79 As 
ineffective as Cincinnati's efforts were, they excited much anger 
among many Kentuckians. Ex-governor Charles S. Morehead 
said that Lincoln "is daily preventing supplies of food to the 
helpless women and children and slaves of the South, in order 
that under the desperation of starvation the slaves may be ex- 
cited to servile insurrection. ' ' 80 

In order to understand why Kentucky was so important a link 
in communicating with the confederacy, one must take into con- 
sideration the position of Cairo with regard to trade passing to 
the south. The situation here had much to do with making 

cheeks or bills of exchange for money ; all articles of food, clothing and materials for 
the manufacture of clothing; all rifle, pistol, musket and cannon balls and shells; 
gunpowder and all materials used in its manufacture; all ammunition and munitions, 
and implements of war of every description; all books of military instruction; all 
saddles, harness and trappings for flying artillery, field and staff officers and cavalry 
troops; all horses; all guncarriages ; all timber for shipbuilding; all kinds of naval 
stores; all engines, boilers and machinery for boats; all locomotive engines and cars 
for railroads; and all other goods and commodities which might be useful to the 
enemy in time of war. ' ' Crisis, May 16, 1861. 

77 Ibid. 

78 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 17, 1861. 
79Eeid, Ohio in the war, 1: 41. 

so Crisis, June 6, 1861. John M. Johnson, a senator in the Kentucky legislature, 
protested to Lincoln against interfering with trade to and through Kentucky. Crisis, 
May 9, 1861. 
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Kentucky's continued neutrality valuable to the confederacy. 
Built at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, Cairo 
held a strategic position in relation to the valley commerce. In 
the hands of the union, Cairo, the most southern point in north- 
ern territory, was a dagger pointing at the heart of the confed- 
eracy. Realizing this, the Illinois troops had early taken con- 
trol of the place, and by the beginning of May, were throttling 
the commerce passing down both the Mississippi and the Ohio 
rivers. 81 One of their earliest acts showed the value of'the place, 
and created bitter resentment in Tennessee. On April 26, the 
"C. E. Hillman," a steamboat passing down from St. Louis with 
100 tons of lead consigned to the state of Tennessee, was stopped 
and the lead removed. 82 In a "Legislative Address to the People 
of Tennessee," the general assembly protested vigorously: 
' ' The Mississippi river is declared to be free by the Constitution 
of Tennessee, and yet this vile usurper stations troops at Cairo 
to obstruct the navigation of this great highway and its trib- 
utaries, and these miserable instruments are now engaged in 
making war upon the commerce of non-seceding states. . . 
Every avenue of trade is closed up and the people are suffering 
all the privations of a blockade." 83 

Kentucky was ill pleased with these trade restrictions at 
Cairo. She protested to the commander of the troops at Cairo 
against this "interruption in transitu''' 1 of her trade, declaring 
that she could not "ship a barrel of flour without being subjected 
to this system of espionage." Si Seizures and petty interfer- 
ences by one party and then another led to retaliations, and soon 
a miniature war was in full progress among the boatmen and 
garrisons along the rivers. Immediately after the news of Fort 
Sumter, Cincinnati seized thirty boxes of guns destined for 

si Illinois Weekly State Journal, May 1, 15, 22, 1861. Of this, the Cairo corre- 
spondent says, ' ' If all the leaders of our loyal soldiery could but stop shipments to- 
ward seceding States, as we do stop them, we could afford to lie idly by until the fall 
season sets in, then advance and find none but discontented and half -starved wretches 
to pity and protect." Illinois Weekly State Journal, June 12,1861. 

82 Senate journal of the second extra session of the thirty-third general assembly 
of the state of Tennessee, April 25, 1861, p. 19. For correspondence on this subject, 
see ibid., 77. 

Mlbid., 83, 84. 

si Correspondence between Prentiss and Tilghman, May .3 and 6, in Rebellion rec- 
ord, 1: 194. Also see Crisis, May 9, 1861, and Chicago Tribune, May 11, 1861. 
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Tennessee and Arkansas, and prevented the shipment of large 
consignments of powder. 85 Provisions for Nashville were also 
seized at the same time. 86 The Louisville Courier demanded in- 
stant reprisals: "To Arms, to arms . . . Cincinnati has 
seized Tennessee and Arkansas arms and property, and now 
her police boats are searching our river within a stone's throw 
of our own shore." 87 Cincinnati became thoroughly alarmed at 
Louisville's menacing attitude, and at once demanded 10,000 
men to defend the city from the down-river invaders. 88 Directly 
after the Cincinnati incident, a group of people in Louisville 
heard of a steamer approaching from St. Louis for Pittsburg, 
and as a retaliatory measure took forcible possession of the 
Louisville battery, rolled out two six-pounders, attached horses, 
and hurried down the river to a strategic bend, there to await 
the steamer. On receiving news that the arms were in reality 
consigned to the Kentucky state guards, however, they desisted. 89 
Batteries were erected on the river north of Memphis and a 
complete blockade was established against up-river traffic, no 
ships being allowed to pass without a permit from the "blockade 
committee. " 90 By the end of June, then, through traffic was 
completely upset and extremely hazardous. 

But just here Kentucky with her neutrality assumed great 
importance. Cairo completely cut off the river traffic of the 
Ohio cities with the south. But the Louisville and Nashville 
railroad, just completed in 1859, now took the place of the Mis- 
sissippi river as a highway to the confederacy. Louisville thus 

85 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 19, 1861. 

86 Ibid. 

87 Louisville Courier, April 18, 1861. This is also quoted in the Cincinnati Daily 
Commercial, April 19, 1861. Kentucky claimed the Kentucky river as her own terri- 
tory to the low water mark on the north bank. She based this claim on the Virginia 
cession of the northwest territory to the federal government. See Handly's lessee v. 
Anthony, 5 Wheaton, 374. For the Virginia act of cession and the deed of cession, 
see Benjamin P. Poore, Federal and state constitutions, colonial charters, and other 
organic laws of the United States (Washington, 1877), 427, 428. 

88 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 19, 1861. 

»»Ibid. This is typical of the state of feeling that existed all along the rivers. 
For the case of the "W. B. Terry" and the "Samuel Orr" see War of the rebellion, 
official records, ser. one, 4: 176, 177. On April 26, people at Helena, Arkansas, seized 
a steamer laden with molasses, sugar, and turpentine bound for Cincinnati. Crisis 
May 2, 1861. See also Crisis, June 27, 1861, for other incidents. 

so Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 10 and 24, 1861. 
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became the outlet of the Ohio valley to the south, and was soon 
the busiest city in the whole valley, for the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railroad did an enormous amount of business. 91 All roads 
seemed to lead to Louisville, and all roads from Louisville led 
south. "Day and night for weeks past, every avenue of ap- 
proach to the depot has been blockaded with vehicles waiting to 
discharge their loads, while almost fabulous prices have been 
paid for hauling, and the road has been taxed to its utmost 
capacity to carry through the enormous quantities of freight de- 
livered to it." 92 Notices were often given to the public by the 
president of the railroad that no freight would be received until 
further information. 93 This action was taken, of course, in order 
to allow time to relieve the congestion. 

The collector of customs at the port of Louisville, like the 
collectors at other ports "on the Northern and Northwestern 
Waters," received Secretary Chase's instructions early in 
May. 94 Louisville was a southern city, and besides, she was do- 
ing an exceedingly profitable business with the south. It is not 
to be wondered at, then, that the embargo was a dead letter from 
the beginning. 95 A bitter feeling against Louisville and her 
prosperity soon arose among the northern river cities. They 
demanded an instant stoppage of this traffic. The Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette indignantly exclaimed: "We unhesitatingly as- 
sert that there is not, and cannot be, any palliation for this crim- 
inal negligence, and unless instant and effective measures are 
taken by the Administration to stop this villainous traffic, the 
whole West should rise up in indignation and denounce it in 
thundering tones". 96 Seeing that Louisville still persisted, the 

»i It was during this period that the Louisville "Board of Trade and Merchants' 
Exchange" waa organized. History of the Ohio falls cities and their counties, 1: 325. 

92 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 15, 1861. Chase was aware of the failure of the 
collector at Louisville to enforce the regulations. For correspondence with Ken- 
tuckians and others on this, see the "Diary and correspondence of S. P. Chase" in 
American historical association, Annual report, 1902 (Washington, 1903), 2: 296; 
and Jacob W. Schuckers, Life and public services of Salmon Portland Chase, United 
States senator and governor of Ohio; secretary of the treasury, and chief -justice of 
the United States (New York, 1874), 425, 426. 

^ Illinois Weekly State Journal, May 8, June 5, 1861; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
Juno 24, 1861 (editorial). 

9* Illinois Weekly State Journal, May 15, 1861. 

95 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 3, 21, 1861. 

96 Ibid., June 15, 1861; see also June 12. 
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cities on the north of the Ohio demanded that all intercourse 
with Louisville be broken off. The Vincennes Gazette wanted 
the Wabash blockaded against Kentucky; and the Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette solemnly urged upon the "citizens of New Albany 
and Jeffersonville, that not one dimes worth of any supplies — 
not even a pound of butter or a dozen of eggs — be allowed to 
cross the river from this side, till this specie of 'neutral' ras- 
cality is at an end." 97 The federal government was soon forced 
to act. A new collector was appointed for Louisville, and more 
stringent regulations were adopted. The new rules, given out 
on June 24, required a permit from the collector for any ship- 
ment whatsoever over the Louisville and Nashville railroad. 98 
The new collector reported that he was not giving permits for 
any goods of any character consigned to anyone in the seceded 
states. 99 

These orders were bitterly resented by the shippers in Louis- 
ville. They claimed that the closure of the railway against all 
traffic to Tennessee was a usurpation and against the rights 
guaranteed by the constitution and laws of Kentucky. A case 
speedily arose against the Louisville and Nashville railroad for 
its refusal to deliver a consignment of goods to secessionists in 
Nashville ; 10 ° but Judge Muir of the Jefferson county circuit 
court decided that the interference with the road by the United 
States was justified. 101 

Louisville shippers were not the only ones concerned in the 
closure of the railway. The state of Tennessee was depending 
upon this road in a very substantial way, for it had been laying 
in large quantities of arms and supplies since the latter part of 
April, and the Louisville and Nashville road had been very in- 
strumental in conveying them. 102 In retaliation for the embargo 
at Louisville, the Tennessee senate had advised the governor to 

s>7 Ibid., May 29, June 15, 1861. 
os Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 24, 1861. 

99 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 29 ; Illinois Weekly State Journal, July 3, 1861. 
ioo Annual American cyclopaedia, 1861, 397. This was the ease of Brady and Davis 
v. Louisville and Nashville railroad. 

101 Collins, Historical sketches of Kentucky, 1: 92; History of the Ohio falls cities 
and their counties, 1: 324; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 12, 1861. For further de- 
tails, see ibid., July 4, 1861. 

102 Public acts of Tennessee, extra session of the thirty-third general assembly, 
April 25, 1861. 
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take over the part of the road which was in Tennessee ; 103 and 
Governor Harris stationed troops at Mitchellville on the state 
line to prevent the transportation north of any goods declared 
contraband of war. 104 Affairs had reached an impasse, when 
General Anderson, of Tennessee,' cut the gordian knot. On July 
4 he seized all the rolling stock of the road then in Tennessee, 
and refused to allow a train to leave the state. 105 Attempts were 
then made by Guthrie, president of the road, and by Governor 
Harris to set up a modus vivendi.™ e For a time Governor Ma- 
goffin considered taking over the road for the state of Kentucky 
and opening the road into Tennessee for all traffic ; 107 but the 
line seems to have remained throttled until invading armies 
cleared the situation. 108 

But the cutting of the road at the Tennessee border and the 
embargo at the Louisville end did not deter the shrewd southern 
buyers or the resourceful shippers of Louisville from using the 
road. It was the only highway to the confederacy, and was of 
commanding importance. Against the eagerness of many 
northern merchants to sell while prices were high in the confed- 
eracy, the efforts of surveyors of customs availed little. In 
order to evade the collector, great quantities of goods were sent 
from Louisville by wagons to the first inland towns on the 
railroad, generally Shepherdsville. Here the goods were load- 
ed on trains going south, as there were no collectors to prevent 
it. 109 Small river and inland towns up and down the river from 
Louisville became the starting points for wagon trains, which 
tapped the railway outside of Louisville. A favorite route ran 
from Lagrange to Shepherdsville ; 110 in many cases wagon trains 
carried goods completely across the state. 111 Franklin, the most 

10 3 Journal of the senate of Tennessee, second extra session of the thirty-third 
general assembly, 160, 181. 

!«* Rebellion records, 2:16; War of the rebellion, official records, ser. one, 4 : 384. 

105 Three engines, four passenger cars, three baggage ears, thirty box cars, and 
many flat cars were secured. Annual American cyclopaedia and register of important 
events, 1861, 398; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 12, 1861; Rebellion record, 2: 18. 

106 Illinois State Journal, July 10, 1861. 

107 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 9, 1861. 

108 War of the rebellion, official records, ser. one, 4: 414, 415. 
loo Illinois Weekly State Journal, July 10, 1861. 
iio/&id., June 12, 1861. 

hi Ibid., July 17, 1861. 
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southern town on the railway in Kentucky, became almost as 
prosperous as Louisville as a center for forwarding goods into 
Tennessee. 112 As has been suggested, northern shippers were 
accomplices in these evasions. A regular steamboat line existed 
from Madison, Indiana, to Louisville under a fraudulent permit, 
and for many days the "Masonic Gem" made regular trips 
heavily laden with provisions destined for the confederacy. 113 
Much smuggling, further, was carried on from New Albany and 
Jeffersonville. 114 Many other minor subterfuges were in con- 
stant use. Butter was shipped in ale barrels. Shippers sent 
goods from northern ports to Louisville under oath that they 
would not reach the confederacy. But on reaching Louisville, 
such goods would be exchanged for a like amount in that city, 
and these goods would then be sent south, and the shippers with 
clear consciences were ready to repeat the act. 115 

All this trade was very distasteful and humiliating to the 
union men in the Ohio valley. A general tightening-up all 
around was demanded. On June 1.3, Secretary Chase issued 
further orders supplementing those of May 2, demanding the 
utmost vigilance in arresting and detaining all merchandise of 
whatever character. 110 Louisville sent an inspector to Bowling 
Green to intercept the inland traffic over the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, and detectives were scattered over the coun- 
try to the south of Louisville to examine wagons. 117 Trains 
were made to leave Louisville by day in order to lessen the dan- 
ger of smuggling, and troops were stationed in the depots to pre- 
vent trouble. 118 Evansville became so inquisitive about passing 
vessels and so bold in her work of stopping trade to the con- 
ns Ibid., July 10, 1861; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 22, 1861. Haydensville, 
on the Tennessee line, also became an important forwarding point. The Louisville 
Democrat of August 31, 1861, says, ' ' We do not know through what influences the 
permits were obtained for the large shipments to Haydensville, but we do not think 
that the home consumption of a little place like it has any need of any such sup- 
plies. ' ' For river traffic evasions below Louisville, see Illinois Weekly State Journal, 
August 21, 1861. 

us Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 18, 19, 1861. 

ii* Ibid., June 17, 1861. 

us Ibid., June 15, 1861 ; Illinois Weekly State Journal, June 19, 1861. 

ii 6 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 14, 18, 1861. 

in Ibid., July 22, 1861; Illinois Weekly State Journal, July 24, 1861. 

us Ibid., July 24; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 13, 1861. 
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federacy, that she held up through mistake a United States gun- 
boat armed with three twenty-four pounders. 119 She also block- 
aded the Wabash to prevent flatboats from carrying provisions 
down to Kentucky. 120 Cincinnati was no less diligent in per- 
forming her duty. 121 Persons guilty of persistent sales of con- 
traband were warned in regular black-hand fashion. The sur- 
veyor of customs, for instance, posted the following warning: 
"A certain house near the corner of Fourth and Walnut streets 
is warned of the consequences of a persistence in their practices. 
I have done all that I am legally authorized to do." But the 
public "can adopt such measures as they see proper in order to 
abate the nuisance". 122 By the end of September, a very rigid 
inspection was being made of everything going south. Letters 
were opened, trunks and baggage were rifled, and the Adams ex- 
press company was notified to carry no mail to the confeder- 
acy, 123 

The redoubled vigor and determination of custom collectors 
and a more thoroughly aroused conscience of the people of the 
Ohio valley made it more difficult to smuggle goods to the con- 
federacy ; but the route through Kentucky was never completely 
closed until invading armies blocked the way. Throughout the 
year 1861, up to the latter part of September when Kentucky 
abandoned her neutrality, immense quantities of goods of every 
description found their way to the confederacy — and princi- 
pally through Kentucky during her period of neutrality. 124 
Through Lincoln's lenient trade policy toward Kentucky and on 
account of many other forces over which Lincoln had no control, 
that state was kept in the union. Thus the "criminal negligence" 
toward her trade with the confederacy seems to have been justi- 
fied. 125 

119 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 19, 1861. 
120 Ibid., June 27, September 13, passim. 
i2i Ibid., June 19, passim. 

122 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, August 31, 1861. 

123 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, August 31, 1861. 

i24/6id., January 7, August 23, 24, 1861, passim; Crisis, May 23, February 28, 
November 7 ; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 2 ; Illinois Weekly State Journal, June 26, 
passim ; Goss, Cincinnati, 1 : 206. 

125 An absolute embargo was placed on Kentucky west of the Cumberland river 
as Cairo was unable to control trade from that region south. As a result this part 
of Kentucky engaged in a flourishing trade with the confederacy for a time. For 
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Although the confederacy was getting substantial aid from 
the trade with the Ohio valley, it must not be supposed that 
general prosperity reigned in the valley states. Almost fab- 
ulous profits were made by individual dealers, but the average 
Ohio valley merchant was not sharing in this prosperity. 126 This 
condition had the direct result of depressing prices north of the 
Ohio and highly inflating them south of that river. "Prices of 
many articles of produce have been lower during the summer 
just closed than they have been for the last fifteen years, ' ' says 
a Cincinnati trade report. 127 It took a strong sense of patriotism 
on the part of the farmer north of the Ohio to prevent him from 
shipping his products across the river and doubling his receipts. 
"The Ohio river divides corn, north 20 cents a bushel; corn 
south 40 to 50 cents," according to the Crisis. 128 Sectional ani- 
mosities had their reflex in commercial intercourse. Patriotic 
southerners in New Orleans refused northern provisions as "no 
' abolition ' flour was wanted in that section. ' ' 129 An old boatman 
on the Red river indignantly denied that he was an "Abolition- 
ist, and an unsafe person for the interests of this community." 13 ° 
St. Louis said she "has upheld the union, hates secession and 
should therefore receive the continued trade of the loyal 
states." 131 

The whole aspect of trade and trade relations between the two 
sections of the Mississippi valley had a deep political signifi- 
cance. It was a game in which the confederacy was playing for 
large stakes, and she shaped her policy accordingly. Yet she 
lost the northwest, as well as the border states, despite the fact 
that she established a very liberal trade policy with those re- 
embargoes, see Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 12, 1861 ; Crisis, June 13 ; Cincinnati 
Daily Commercial, September 18. For the trade, see ibid., September 18; Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette, June 5, 12, July 5, 1861. 

126 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, May 29, 1861 ; Crisis, May 23 ; Cincinnati Daily Com- 
mercial, September 11. 

127 Ibid.; Crisis, June 20, 27, 1861. 

128 Ibid., June 20, 1861. 

129 New Orleans Delta, August 20, 1861; Cincinnati Daily Commercial, December 
21, 1860. 

iso Ibid., January 5, 1861. 

1 31 St. Louis Democrat, quoted in Illinois Weekly State Journal, April 3, 1861. For 
other expressions of like import, see ibid., April 24; Senate journal of the first extra 
session of the thirty-third general assembly of the state of Tennessee, January 7, 1861, 
43, 44. 
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gions. But with all these reverses, the confederacy profited 
very substantially through Kentucky's neutrality and the inac- 
tivity of the federal government. Although the confederate 
government failed to win over the political organization of these 
states, yet she enjoyed commercial intercourse with them during 
a very critical period. And, indeed, commercial intercourse 
between the northern and southern parts of the valley did not 
wholly cease when the military campaigns set in. Through a 
system of trade permits instituted by the federal government, a 
trade grew up, especially in cotton from the south and foodstuffs 
and even military supplies from the north, that produced much 
criticism especially from federal military commanders. But 
this trade is not to be compared with the immense amounts of 
materials going south during the period of uncertainty after 
the secession of South Carolina. This early but highly stimu- 
lated commerce, not infrequently causing Louisville depots to be 
piled high with freight and trade embargoes to be imposed on the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad presents a striking similarity 
to trade conditions in the present war. 
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